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ARTICLE I. 


PHILOSOPHICAL ANALYSIS OF CAUTIOUSNESS. 


Mr. Eprror,— 

Perhaps I owe you an apology, and through you the public, for 
communicating an article to your Journal on so trite a phrenological 
subject as that of the organ of cautiousness. Its location is conspi- 
cuous, well known, and firmly established; and its function is sup- 
posed to be well understood. Still, it is believed to be just one of 
those subjects which, though well known in mass, is imperfectly 
defined in outline. It is sometimes taken for all which goes to make 
up caution of character, thereby embracing not only its own function, 
but much of comparison, causality, secretiveness, and, in short, that 
whole happy balance of organisation which enables one to arrive at 
truth, and the safe course of conduct, as it were, by “ first intuition.” 
Others, again, impute to it the feeling ‘which we term fear, which, as 
I apprehend, springs more from marvellousness thaft from any thing 
else. Its sort of sentinel position among the other organs, bordering, 
as it does, upon the propensities of the lower and higher sentiments, 
and lending its neighbouring aid to all that is selfish, sublime, ambi- 
tious, or honest in the human feelings, renders it a difficult faculty to 
analyse. Some would almost exalt it to 2 sentiment; others, again, 
brand it as a low, dastardly, craven feeling, unworthy the man of 
spirit or honour. Some say it has a neighbour in front whose fune- 
tion is such as to deprive it of half its own territory and oversight, 
and have christened it ‘ watchfulness.”” Others have assigned to a por- 
tion of this organ, the location of another organ whose function recog- 
nises the compound emotion called the sublime. This being the state of 
things, I feel disposed to run the lines over, and endeavour to establish 
its true functional boundaries, and to show the relative position of its 
kindred faculties. How stands the matter, then ? 
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We are indeed surrounded by dangers, difficulties, and temptations 
innumerable. Our blessed Saviour taught us how to utter the lan- 
guage of cautiousness, when he taught us to pray “lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil.” In life we are in the midst of 
death. Our ignorance of the laws of health, our innumerable temp- 
tations to violate those laws when known, the unforeseen changes in 
the elements and in our own systems, all render us liable to wounds, 
bruises, disease, and death. In business, and in our intercourse with 
the world, we have to guard against the effect of changes in the times, 
competition, misfortunes of others, the accidents of fire, and the arts 
of intentional deception and dishonesty. We have characters cau- 
tiously to form, and reputations carefully to protect. We must some- 
times believe, and sometimes disbelieve ; and may be temporally saved 
by the latter, and eternally rewarded for the former. 

What faculty has charge over this department? It is not destruc- 
tiveness. ‘This feeling acts but a second and subordinate part, and, as 
it were, at job work when wanted. Its language would be—demolish, 
destroy, annihilate. Is it combativeness? No. ‘This is only useful 
under peculiar circumstances, and works only under a master. It 
would oppose, contend, bluster, give battle, and overcome, but would 
spare life and give fair play. What is the office of secretiveness? 
That sly fellow suggests disguise, deception, false colours, and expe- 
dients. ‘This is not a commanding part, nor one of constant exercise. 
What, then, is the feeling which is always, as it were, needed on 
duty, and calling others to its aid at pleasure? What but cautious- 
ness? It seems to take pleasure in exciting the intellectual faculties 
to discover and provide for our safety under all conditions and cireum- 
stances. ‘The line of action it points out, is, to learn and obey the 
laws of health, and in all things provide for our safety: avoid unne- 
cessary hazard and danger, and to that end ponder well our ways. 
It is, to man, a sort of pilot feeling, taking command on dangerous 
coasts—coasts along the voyage of life. All the other feelings there 
acknowledge its sway. To destructiveness it suggests ‘ not too fast ;”’ 
and to combativeness, he cries, look out for wounds. To acquisitive- 
ness, make not haste to be rich. ‘To faith, be not deceived—do not 
magnify—* put not too much red in the brush.’’ ‘To ideality and 
order, be not too particular. To self-esteem, and love of approbation, 
remember the fate of Alexander and Napoleon. It lays out an im- 
mense work for intellect, requiring of it long, deep, comprehensive, 
and minute investigation. It takes counsel of that just neighbour, 
conscientiousness, and asks to go where truth directs, regarding 
honesty as the best policy. 

By this view of the function of the feeling of cautiousness, we see 
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in it a perfect harmony among the other feelings. I do not say that 
it always acts so conspicuous a part. The organ is usually one of 
the largest, and its position is one indicative of its leading importance. 
It does not rank with the sentiments, it is true, for there is no emotion 
connected with its exercise. It seems more designed for use than 
pleasure—for correctness than ornament. It does not always cause 
pain either. When excited to a certain extent, like other feelings, its 
exercise produces pleasure. Many boyish sports derive much of their 
zest from the agreeable exercise of cautiousness, combined with other 
feelings. When it is not excited by outward circumstances, it some- 
times becomes morbidly active, and renders persons miserable. Hence 
persons are generally acknowledged to be most happy when reason- 
ably loaded with care. We often take pleasure in providing against 
danger. When going out in the cold, we put on suitable clothing, 
and feel a satisfaction in the act. 

Here I would repeat that I would not be understood to say that this 
feeling is always thus aleader. Each feeling has its season of control 
when other feelings are either inactive or obedient. When any other 
feeling takes the lead, cautiousness acts a second part, or perhaps not at 
all. We sometimes sail with no pilot on board, or when he is asleep 
in his berth. By the way, I have here touched upon a view of the 
faculties which, I apprehend, is rather new, and which I may here- 
after elucidate in reference to other feelings. ‘The primary and 
secondary action of organs under different states of excitement would, 
if explained, show why man was this thing to-day, that to-morrow, 
and something else the next day. But I proceed to notice several 
views of this subject, which originally led to the writing of this article : 
ist. Then I would suggest that cautiousness has a pleasurable action, 
as truly as has benevolence or adhesiveness. It was rather analysed 
from its abuse, just as were the organs of acquisitiveness and destruc- 
tiveness—the one being denominated theft, and the other murder. 

I now come to notice the specific character of the emotion termed 
fear. All the feelings may be either agreeably or disagreeably excited 
by their objects. As, for instance, disrespect and degradation affect 
self-esteem unpleasantly ; slander and calumny pain approbativeness ; 
cruelty pains benevolence, &c. All the selfish part of our nature is 
alive to any thing calculated to injure us. And injuries often assume 
a complicated form, affecting disagreeably several feelings simul- 
taneously. At such times marvellousness becomes exceedingly active, 
increasing the magnitude of the offending causes, and giving a feeling 
of the certainty of their existence. Cautiousness is not inactive in all 
this, but is excited by every circumstance calculated to give injury to 
any or all the feelings. Its part, however, must be considered as a 
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helping one, and exciting us to devise ways and means of a safe issue 
out of our troubles. Now, I apprehend that what we term fear is a 
feeling made up— 

ist. Of the painful exercise of one or more of the feelings as prin- 
cipal ingredients. 

2d. The sympathetic action of other feelings affected but in a 
secondary manner. ‘ 

3d. Of marvellousness giving an exaggerated and apparently certain 
character to the exciting causes. 

An individual of predominating cautiousness and marvellousness 
would magnify greatly every thing painful to the feelings, especially 
if of dangerous consequence, and would be habitually in the exercise 
of cautiousness. If courage be small, then the person would be more 
of a coward than any thing else. We see by this that cautiousness 
is not fear, though it may be one of its ingredients; and its action is 
manifested least while the emotions of fear are strongest. Persons 
are most overcome with fear in new and untried situations, and where 
the danger is mysterious and of uncertain cztent. ‘The reason for this | 
apprehend to be that marvellousness then acts in the most wild and 
extravagant manner. In the dusk of evening and in a lone place it is 
easy to imagine the presence or approach of a robber, from the rustle 
of a leaf, or the outline of an unoffending stone or stump. He that 
is unused to the raging of fire, is, at the burning of a building, so occu- 
pied by his own feelings, that he flies here and there to little purpose, 
while the experienced fireman, in the collected and cautious exercise 
of his faculties, soon extinguishes the flames. ‘The new recruit, when 
first marching on the battle field, is petrified with fear. Why? Because 
every feeling but love of glory is painfully excited, and his marvel- 
lousness makes him believe that death is certain. The experienced 
veteran is no less cautious; but he has learned to check his idle fears. 

Dr. Gall was of opinion that the emotion of fear had no connection 
with the feeling of cautiousness. He assigned fear to the disagreeable 
affection of combativeness. If he had said that it had no special or 
leading connection with cautiousness, I think he would have been 
correct. The only connection is that of simultaneousness of action— 
cautiousness being often very little active. But to suppose fear to be 
a disagreeable affection of combativeness alone, is certainly much too 
limited a view of the feeling. Iam not prepared to deny that com- 
bativeness, when disagreeably affected, may contribute something to 
the feeling of fear; but I think it much less likely to do so than most 
of the other feelings, for when excited by combativeness, we feel 
equal to almost any danger. Then marvellousness usually magnifies 
our own powers, and diminishes those of the opposing enemy. 
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Dr. Spurzheim was of opinion that fear is a modified affection of 
cautiousness ; that is, a feeling of a peculiar kind, and not a feeling 
of mere degree. He supposed that the common and circumspective 
action of cautivusness results from mere uncertain but apprehended 
danger; but that the emotion of fear arises from the actual presence 
of known danger, or where the evil has begun to happen. He would 
have distinguished them thus—cautiousness when active would pre- 
vent one from leaving a horse in a street untied; and the horse having 
been frightened and broken away, the same feeling modified would 
be manifested in fear, in pursuit of the horse. But it appears to me 
that the state of feeling after the accident is not only very different 
in degree, but more complicated and intense. At cne moment, he 
imagines the carriage dashed in pieces; at another, that he has run 
over and destroyed a woman, or child, or one aged and infirm. At 
the same time cautiousness would be active in the pursuit, and exciting 
him to devise and execute means to retake the animal. 

George Combe, Esq., the third great light in the science—ana now 
in this country—differs, if I mistake not, but slightly from the above 
view of Dr. Spurzheim. He thinks fear is simply a higher degree 
of the feeling of cautiousness. He would say, that cautiousness would 
dictate—fasten your horse, for he may run; and if, notwithstanding, 
he should break away and take flight, the same feeling doubly excited 
would say, pursue after him and secure him, if possible. This view 
is, I have no doubt, correct as far as it goes. But, in the first instance, 
cautiousness, cool and collected, is the only active impulse. In the 
second, though doubled in intensity, it is but one of several feelings, 
and much less conspicuous than marvellousness, or perhaps several 
other feelings. ‘The above views of mine I would submit with great 
deference to the opinion of those whose powers of analysis and com- 
prehension are greater than my own, having no object but to arrive 
at truth. The writer’s views are not new to himself. He prepared 
an article on the subject, for publication, in 1833. At that time 
he made many observations upon organisations, which seemed to 
confirm him in his views. He noticed that many persons most 
troubled with idle and groundless fears had small cautiousness. 
He also noticed all those troubled with fears to have large marvellous- 
ness, and to be of an excitable temperament, and frequently of weak 
nerves. Females, especially delicate and sickly females, are apt to 
be troubled with fears. Further observation has but confirmed all the 
above views. These views, too, correspond with common language 
on the subject. People easily frightened are said to have no nerve ; 
that is, little strength of nerve. Poets and writers generally use the 
word fear appropriate for the above analysis. 
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Thus Collins :— 
« First fear bis hand, its skill to try, 
Amid the chords bewilder’d laid, 
And back recoil’d—he knew not why— 
Even at the sound himself had made.” 
Persons are said to tremble in fear. But we often speak of a slow, 
steady, firm, cautious step, But I have already extended this article 
beyond my original intention, 8. J. 


ARTICLE II 
INTERESTING PHRENOLOGICAL FACT FROM A CORRESPONDENT. 


Mr. Eprror,— 

Supposing that all facts which serve to illustrate phrenology, or the 
principles of human nature, come within the range of your investiga- 
tion, I send you the following. You are at liberty to make what 
use of it you may think proper. 

On stepping into the stage a short time since, to ride a few miles, 
as my eyes almost instinctively glanced round upon the company, I 
observed on the forehead of a gentleman sitting opposite, a depression 
amounting almost to deformity in the situation where phrenologists 
locate the organ of colour. Having given some attention to phren- 
ology, I supposed, if the science were true, the gentleman must be 
deficient in the power of distinguishing difference of colours. I was 
anxious to ascertain what was the fact. Knowing him to be a man 
of liberal education, I turned the conversation upon philosophical 
subjects, and by degrees approached the one in question. Among 
other remarks, I asked, «‘ Why is it that green is more pleasant to the 
eye than the other colours?” In almost the first observation he made, 
he exclaimed, ‘I don’t know how it is, but I believe females have a 
much greater power of distinguishing colours than males. As for 
myself, I can hardly distinguish one colour from another. A short 
time since, while travelling at the south, my wife directed my attention 
to what she called a beautiful scarlet coloured bird. I looked, but 
could only see a dark brown. And I have often found myself in the 
same predicament respecting colours in purchasing articles from the 
store. Sometimes, having selected what I supposed a suitable colour, 
I have found it entirely different from what was wanted.” After 
these and other remarks to show, as he thought, the difference of the 
sexes in regard to the point in question, I said I had supposed he was 
unable accurately to distinguish the difference between colours, from 
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the appearance of his forehead, and his remarks had proved my con- 
clusion true. ‘ Ah,” said he, “I perceive you are a believer in that 
mystical science—phrenology. I don’t believe there is any truth in 
it.” 1 remarked, ‘‘ From the little attention I had given to the subject, 
I could not but believe the science had some foundation in nature, and 
what had just occurred was a strong additional reason for the correct- 
ness of my conclusion.” ‘ Ah,” said he, “I am very sorry if I have 
afforded any support to phrenology: I don’t believe there is any truth 
in it.” Making some brief remarks on the unreasonableness of such 
a state of mind, and finding myself at the end of my ride, I bade him 
good-bye, having been both amused and instructed by this incident of 
our short acquaintance. 

Such an incident is worthy of consideration in two or three respects. 
First, it illustrates the truth of phrenology in regard to the location of 
a particular organ. It is from extreme cases of prominence or defi- 
ciency that the nature and situation of organs is determined. [If all 
human heads had been evenly developed, phrenology would never 
have been discovered. And every individual needs to observe such 
extreme cases as the one alluded to in order to have the fullest proof 
in support of the science. 

Again, we see how phrenology may be made a source of both 
amusement and instruction to the traveller. Although he has no right 
to pass the limits of politeness, (and no one capable of doing full 
justice to the science will ever do so,) yet how interesting will he 
often find it to study the character of his companions, and thus beguile 
the otherwise tedious hours. 

We see further in what attitude many place themselves in regard 
to phrenology. ‘They are determined not to believe it true. What a 
want of candour was exhibited by the individual above alluded to! 
How entirely incapable is a man in such a state of mind of forming a 
correct opinion respecting any subject whatever! But such men, 
however sorry they may be, generally afford the most striking proofs 
of the truth of phrenology. They most effectually advance the 
science by their opposition. If they would do the most injury in 
their power, they should at least keep their heads shielded from the 
view of others. But one of the most unequivocal indications of a 
sound philosophical mind is to say nothing upon a subject upon which 
one knows nothing; at least, to refrain from giving a decided opinion 
till he knows something of the evidence relating to the point in ques- 
tion. Every one is not, of course, bound to investigate the evidence 
of the truth of phrenology ; but every one is bound, if he would regard 
the principles of candour and consistency, to express no opinion fur- 
ther than his investigations have extended. 
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There is one other point of consideration to which I have only time 
merely to allude, hoping that some of your correspondents will be 
induced by my remarks to take up the subject and do it justice. 
The individual whose case forms the basis of this communication, 
inferred, from the fact that he could not distinguish colours, that men 
in general were deficient in the same respect; or, since his wife pos- 
sessed this power in a greater degree than himself, he inferred that 
such a distinction uniformly existed between the sexes. And how 
many there are who form their estimate of human nature by their own 
powers and dispositions! And into what lamentable blunders and 
ridiculous mistakes men are sometimes led from such a rule of judg- 
ment! TI hope some of your correspondents will show the importance 
of phrenalogy in correcting false criterions for estimating human nature 
and human conduct. Yours, &. 





ARTICLE III. 


PHRENOLOGICAL DEVELOPMEMTS AND CHARACTER OF TARDY* THE 
PIRATE—-WITH CUTS. 


Phrenological Developments of Tardy. 


. Amativeness, very large. 20. Constructiveness, large. 
. Philoprogenitiveness, full. 21. Ideality, average. 

. Adhesiveness, moderate. 22. Imitation, full. 

. Inhabitiveness, full. 23. Mirthfulness, large. 

. Concentrativeness, moderate. | 24. Individuality, large. 

. Combativeness, very large. 25. Ferm, large. 

. Destructiveness, very large. 26. Size, very large. 

. Alimentiveness, large. 27. Weight, Hesey 

. Acquisitiveness, very large. 28. Colour, full. 

. Secretiveness, very large. 29. Order, large. 

. Cautiousness, full. 30. Calculation, large. 

. Approbativeness, average. 31. Locality, large. 

. Self-esteem, very large. 32. Eventuality, full. 

. Firmness, very large. 33. Time, uncertain. 

. Conscientiousness, small. 34. Tune, uncertain. 

. Hope, moderate. 35. Language, very large. 

. Marvellousness, large. 36. Comparison, large. 

. Veneration, small. 37. Causality, average 

. Benevolence, average. 





* The particulars concerning the character of Tardy and his accomplices, were 
prepared by a committee of the Washington Phrenological Society, in the year 
i827, and published in the nineteenth number of the Edinburgh Phrenological 
Journal. As the fact is decidedly American, and Tardy was so well known in 
some of our principal cities and states, the matter cannot fail to interest the readers 
of this Journal. This article in the Edinburgh Journal occupies twenty-six pages. 
By selecting the more important parts, particularly those referring to Tardy, and 
condensing the remainder, we are able to present the substance of the article in « 
much smaller compass, 
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Measurement* of the Craniuz. 


Circumference of the head around Philoprogenitivences, 
Secretiveness, and Eventuality, - - 
From Occip. Spine “ Individua ity, - 
“ to Ear, - - 
nee Ear to Individuality, : - 
° “ to Firmness, - - - 
From Destructiveness to Destructiveness, 
*  Cautiousness to Cautiousness, - 
“ Ideality toIdeality,- - - 


22.5 inches. 


4.5 
4.3 
5.3 
6.2 
5.2 
5 

The annexed cuts present correct views of the outlines of Tardy’s 
head. They were drawn by a skilful artist from a cast now before 
us, which was taken from the real skull. Dr. J. Everett, surgeon 
of the U.S. army, being stationed in the year 1827 at fortress Monroe, 
obtained the skull of Tardy soon after his death, and presented it to 
the Washington Phrenological Society. This cast was taken from 
the skull under the direction of a committee of that society. 

We shail not enter into a minute analysis of his phrenological cha- 
racter, but simply present some general remarks to show the striking 
coincidences between his phrenological and his real character. 

The head is large, considerably above the average size. The great 
mass of the brain is located in the lower and posterior portions of the 
head. The anterior lobe, the seat of the intellectual faculties, is small 
in proportion to the other lobes, and the coronal portion is very defi- 
cient. The great breadth of the head, as indicated by the swelling 
appearance in the cuts above the ears, shows the immense development 
of the selfish organs. All our readers will perceive, by referring-to 
the cuts, how broad is the head—how flat the upper portion—how 
retreating the forehead, and that by far the greater amount of brain is 
located in the lower and back part of the head. The selfish propen- 
sities are very strongly developed—the moral sentiments are generally 
deficient, and the intellectual faculties. are only fairly developed. 
According to the principles of phrenology, then, what will be the 
character of such a man, especially if he is placed in circumstances 
which appeal chiefly to the animal feelings? What faculties, or class 
of faculties, will predominate in his character? Surely, it will not 
be the moral sentiments, for they are, as a class, very deficient ; neither 
will it be the intellect, for that is only fairly developed; and, since the 
moral sentiments, on account of their deficiency, will exercise scarcely 
any influence over the intellect, consequently, both the moral’ and 


* The developments (see preceding page) and measurements are given in the 
Edinburgh Phrenological Journal. We have, by the aid of a cast before us, so 
altered the phraseology there employed, as to adapt the relative size of the develop- 
ments to our scale, from one to seven. The measurements remain the same. 
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intellectual nature of the man will be in subjection to the animal. 
What faculties, then, of the feelings will predominate? viz. Combative- 
ness, Destructiveness, Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, Self-esteem, and 
Firmness—these will constitute the leading elements in his character. 
There will be scarcely any traces of morality or religion manifested 
in his character, and intellect will be used principally to gratify the 
selfish feelings. From the large size of the head, and the “ very 
large’ developments of Combativeness and Destructiveness, giving 
efficiency and force of character, and “ very large”’ Self-esteem, giving 
self-confidence and love of power, we infer, that he would gain con- 
siderable influence among his associates—would be disposed to take 
the lead—lay plans, and direct others in executing them—but would 
be always careful to stand at the helm himself. Combativeness, self- 
esteem, and firmness, all “‘ very large,” would render him very per- 
severing in all his plans, and confident in his own resources, and 
unyielding in case of opposition. Destructiveness and Secretiveness 
‘* very large,” would render him cruel and vindictive, artful and cun- 
ning, in the highest degree. Secretiveness and Self-esteem, “ very 
large,’ combined with Imitation “ full,” would enable him to assume 
different characters, and make things appear to the best advantage for 
effecting his purposes. He would have little real disinterestedness, 
though at times he might manifest some generosity, yet even then his 
motives would be selfish. He would have few conscientious scruples, 
and little regard to the principles of morality, and the duties enjoined 
by religion. Self-esteem, “very large,” would create some self- 
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respect and regard to character while he was in prosperous circum- 
stances; but, when the reverses of fortune should overtake him, the 
lower animal feelings would gradually gain the ascendency, and, 


finally, a complete control; he then would become reckless of con- 
sequences, and regardless of public opinion. No plan would be too 
bold and daring for him to devise ; no crime too dark and atrocious to 
perpetrate. ‘Acquisitiveness, “‘ very large,’’ would render him quite 
avaricious ; but, combined with Self-esteem, “very large,” both would 
dispose him to make money on a large scale; and, his moral sentiments 
being very deficient, he would be inclined to get money, without regard 
to the means or consequences, so far as others were concerned. ‘Those 
organs which give attachment to family, children, friends, and society 
generally, are, as a class, only moderately developed. Consequently, 
he would form few attachments and acquaintances, from pure love, and 
the enjoyment of the domestic feelings. ‘True, he might be quite 
social, apparently friendly, and rally around him many associates, but 
it would all be for selfishends. All that is purely social and friendly— 
all that is noble and elevated—all that is moral and benevolent in man’s 
nature, would be controlled by supreme selfishness in Tardy’s cha- 
racter. We can scarcely deduce, from his developments, a single 
redeeming trait. Such phrenological data compel us to draw a picture 
as dark as the task is unpleasant. We will omit any farther analysis. 
Our readers, if disposed, can make the application from the data 
already given, to the following facts in the history of Tardy, which 
were collected and reported by a committee of the Washington Phren- 
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ological Society, of which committee J. A. Brereton, M. D., surgeon 
in the U. S. navy, was chairman :— 


ALEXANDER TARDY, 


The master spirit, which instigated the following atrocities, was a 
native of the island of St. Domingo, and accompanied his father to the 
United States, where he sought refuge after the revolution of that island. 
The father of Alexander had several children, some of whom are still 
residing in different parts of the United States, and are useful and res- 
pectable citizens. Alexander was the eldest son, and engaged in mer- 
cantile business in Philadelphia, where he was for a long time respectable 
and respected by all who leew him. He was, however, of a restless 
disposition, and from want of attention failed in business. This occur- 
rence gave a different direction to his pursuits; for, disgusted with Phila- 
delphia, which had witnessed his prosperity, he resolved to abandon it 
and go to sea; and through the influence of some friends, Captain Smith, 
who was in command of the Congress frigate, was prevailed upon to 
appoint him his steward. How long he served in this capacity is not 
known. In 1813, he accompanied the frigate to Portsmouth, where he 
was discharged. It was supposed that he had poisoned Captain Smith, 
but without foundation, as the physician who attended him in his last 
illness has declared that he died of a pulmonary complaint. From 
Portsmouth, Tardy went to Boston, where he remained in the service of 
a German dentist, from whom he received some instruction in his art. 
Tardy, however, had acquired a taste for dissipation, and to furnish the 
means of gratifying his inclinations he had recourse to his neighbours’ 

kets. Being detected in stealing the pocket-book of a Captain Balch 
at Colonel Wilde’s stage-office in Boston, he was rewarded by three 
years’ confinement in the state-prison. When released from his impri- 
sonment, he seemed to be possessed with the most invincible hatred 
against the Americans; and revenge was the glowing passion of his soul, 
which absorbed every other: even avarice was made subservient to this 
first and most cherished passion; and he afterwards executed many a 
deed of the darkest villany from no other assignable motive than revenge. 
From Boston he found his way to New York, where he took passage in 
a schooner commanded by Captain Latham, for Charleston, and, after 
poisoning the passengers, had the audacity to charge the cook, who was 
a black man, and had always previous to that period sustained a good 
character, with the commission of the crime. Upon this charge the cook 
was tried, convicted, and executed at Charleston, although he declared 
that he was innocent until the last. Tardy remained at Charleston, 
where he had sufficient address to obtain employment; but his irregulari- 
ties soon alienated the friends he had made, and, having contracted 
debts, which he was unable and unwilling to pay, he thought it prudent 
to decamp, and took passage for Boston. There, however, he was soon 
recognised, and chose to retreat. He took passage in the packet schooner 
Regulator, commanded by Captain P. Norton, for Philadelphia, under 
the name of Dr. Tardy. Here he again resorted to poison. One evening 
after supper every one in the cabin was taken sick except Tardy, who 
acted as physician, and declared, that, from the symptoms, he was con- 
vineed that they had taken poison. The passengers, who regarded the 
presence of Tardy as extremely forturfate, freely took the medicines 
which he administered, and ali of them recovered except a German pas- 
senger, who died, and was committed to the deep. On the followin 
morning Tardy detected arsenic among the sugar, which he had abstain 
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from using during the voyage, and suggested his suspicions of the 
steward, (a black man.) 

A strict examination into all the circumstances was had at Philadel- 
phia, where, from the testimony of the captain and the consignees, in 
relation to the good character of the steward, his guilt was doubted, and 
he was permitted to remain at liberty. Tardy, however, persisted in 
declaring him guilty, and evinced such anxiety to have him convicted, 
that he became suspected. These suspicions were augmented by his 
demanding the property of the German passenger, under pretence of a 
verbal promise from him to that effect, in consideration of his services as 
physician during his last illness. The consignees refused peremptorily 
to give up the property to Tardy, and set a spy over him, who ascertained 
that he stayed but one night at the City Hotel, and then removed to an 
obscure residence. There he planned another piracy, to be executed on 
board one of the Richmond packets; but, having been betrayed by one 
of his expected salen tet was charged with having poisoned the 

ssengers of the Regulator, and was condemned to seven years’ hard 
abour in the Walnut Street prison. There he was found very intract- 
able, and boasted frequently of having committed more murders than any 
convict in the penitentiary, and threatened amply to revenge himself 
when released. After his discharge, he took passage in the brig Francis 
for Savannah ; but, being recognised as he was about to embark, he and 
his baggage were put ashore without much ceremony. Afterwards 
Tardy found his way to Charleston, where he made an attempt to run 
off with a pilot-boat, but was detected, brought back, and notwithstanding 
the Mayor of Charleston was apprised of his character and former crimes, 
Tardy found means to escape and make his way to Havana. Tardy was 
a man of small stature, rather delicately formed, his complexion was 
dark, and his countenance, which at first seemed destitute of expression, 
became animated when engaged in conversation, and he seemed to pos- 
sess extraordinary command over the muscles of the face. He never 
laughed, though a smile was occasionally playing about his lips. He 
usually spoke in a low tone of voice, and articulated with great distinct- 
ness. He represented himself as fifty-seven years of age, had grey hair, 
and after his death it was discovered that he wore a set of artificial teeth. 
He possessed the most unbounded confidence in his resources, and viewed 
mankind with the utmost contempt; his address is said to have. been 
consummate, and he frequently boasted of his knowledge of human 
nature, and his power to sway the mind, and mould it to his purposes. 

This gifted villain spoke several languages, and never hesitated for a 
moment to perpetrate a crime, even where there was danger of being 
detected. In his creed he seemed to have proscribed all mankind, and 
was never more in his element than when committing the most revoltin 
crimes. Perjury, poison, and poniards, were instruments always at hand, 
and he wielded al with equal dexterity. Prompt to execute whatever a 
vicious fancy suggested as practicable, he never stopped long to consider 
of the means; whatever was certain of producing the desired effect was 
chosen in preference, even though attended with the greatest danger to 
himself. That he displayed considerable tact in selecting his accom- 
plices, is evinced by the horrid transactions in the Crawford; and he 
maintained his ascendency over them by his fertility in devising expe- 
dients to accomplish his atrocities, and his total disregard of danger in 
carrying them into execution. 

Tardy, in his deportment, was harsh, uncouth, and awkward ; this was 
the more remarkable from his being a Frenchman: he was quarrelsome 
—often wrangling with his equals, but more particularly with his infe- 
riors, to whom he was overbearing and extremely severe. 
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We will now present a brief history of Tardy’s visit to Havana, 
and the agency he had in committing the murders on board the brig 
Crawford. Tardy arrivedin Havana in the month of January, 1827. 
He followed the business of a dentist, though he met with little 
encouragement in that profession. He spent most of his time at 
coffee-houses, low shops, and places of games, amusements, &c. 
The influence of such places and the company that visit them, ir 
calculated to call into exercise principally the lower animal feelings. 
Still, Tardy had other objects in view, besides the immediate gratifica- 
tion of such feelings. Among the persons who resorted to those places, 

“Tardy had observed one, whose manners seemed superior to those 
with whom he associated, but whose reckless conduct proved him a man 
of desperate fortunes. This man, as Tardy ascertained upon inquiry, 
had come to Havana some years previous, and had been engaged in mer- 
cantile business, which his irregular habits had soon compelled him to 
abandon; that thereupon he had gone to another part of the island, 
whence he had returned from time to time provided with money, which 
no one knew how he had acquired; but, from his conversation, it was 
supposed that he had been engaged in desperate enterprises, and it was 
generally believed that he had herded with some of the numerous gangs 
of pirates which frequent the bays and inlets that every where indent the 
coast of the island. This was precisely such a man as Tardy wanted, 
and, as there exists a sort of freemasonry among kindred spirits, Felix 
svon became the inseparable companion of eo and, in the frequent 
conferences which they had, the plan was laid, which they subsequently 
carried into execution. Tardy recounted so much of his own history, as 
he thought sufficient to inspire his companion with confidence in the 
success of the plan which he proposed, and told him that the Americans, 
against whom he had conceived the bitterest hatred on account of some 
fancied injuries, and the imprisonment he had suffered in the United 
States for his crimes, could easily be surprised, and that an American 
vessel might be taken possession of by — the crew, as he had 
done on former occasions: that it would be necessary to procure one or 
two trusty fellows, on whose courage and skill in the use of the poniard 
they could rely in case of need.” 

Felix obtained, as an associate, one by the name of Pepe, “ who 
had early distinguished himself by deeds of daring courage, and was 
well known among the bravos.”” The plan of Tardy was, that they 
should take passage on board some vessel, and, after getting out at 
sea, kill the officers, take command and possess themselves of the 
vessel and its cargo; then make great profits by engaging in the slave 
trade, piracy, or by some other means. Being unsuccessful in finding 
a suitable vessel at Havana, they went to Matanzas, where Tardy 
began to carry his plans into execution. The brig Crawford was 
selected as being most suitable for his purposes. This vessel was 
built at Troy, Massachusetts—had sailed, April 1827, from Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, to Matanzas, and was bound from, that port to 
New York. Tardy, by his age, manners, intelligence, and profession 
as a doctor, easily secured the confidence of its master, Capt. Bright- 
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man, who unfortunately happened to be indisposed at that time, and 
thought he might need the services of a physician on board. Tardy, 
Felix, and Pepe accordingly took passage as cabin passengers, and 
a Spaniard by the name of Courro, as Tardy’s servant. The Craw- 
ford sailed from Matanzas on the 28th of May, manned by the follow- 
ing persons, viz. Henry Brightman, captain, Edmund Dobson, mate, 
Joseph Dolliver, Oliver Potter, Asa Bicknell, Nathaniel P. Deane, 
seamen, and Stephen Gibbs, a coloured person, who was the cook, and 
one or two more whose names are not mentioned. Mr. Norman Robin- 
son, who owned part of the cargo, sailed also in the same vessel. 

We will now quote the testimony of Mr. Dobson, the mate, con- 
cerning the murders committed on board the vessel. He gave this 
testimony, as a witness in court, before Chief Justice Marshall, at 
Richmond, Virginia, 16th July, 1827, and it was reported at the time 
by a member of the bar. 


On the morning of the 3ist of May, the wind being light, and the 
weather fair, the witness sat down to breakfast on deck with Tardy and 
the other cabin passengers. Captain Brightman was indisposed and con- 
fined to his birth. During breakfast Tardy acted as master of ceremonies, 
and helped the witness to bacon, fried eggs, and a bowl of chocolate; in 
handing the latter to the witness a portion of it was spilt, which Tardy, 
with ious politeness, insisted on replenishing, and was permitted to 
do, the act at the time being regarded as a civility, and exciting no sus- 


picion. After breakfast, witness descended into the cabin for the pa se 
of taking some repose, as the sickness of the ——— had compel od him 


to spend the preceding night on deck. He had hardly reclined on his bed 
for this purpose, when he was attacked with a violent headach, throbbing 
about the temples, and sickness of stomach.—Unable to account for this 
sudden indisposition, he sent for Tardy, who, having felt his pulse, and 
inquired into the symptoms of the disease, declared that he had bile on 
the stomach, and recommended an emetic. 

At 12 o’clock, the same evening, when it was his duty to take charge 
of the watch on deck, he was called up; but the night being calm, and 
the vessel making but little way through the water, he did not think it 
necessary to turn out. Dolliver, who had at this time taken the helm, 
was directed to wake him should a breeze spring up, or any thing occur 
which would make it necessary to change the course of the vessel; and 
thereupon, having adjusted his mattress on the starboard side of the 

uarter-deck, between the hen-coop and a water-cask, he fellasleep. His 
sleep had continued, as he supposed, about an hour and a half, when he 
was waked by dreadful shrieks proceeding from various parts of the ves- 
sel. Apprehensive that they had been attacked by pirates, as they were 
yet in the Gulf, he inquired what was the matter, started up and ran for- 
ward. At the forecastle he saw a man standing, who held a knife in his 
hand, which was raised ; as he approached, the man assumed the attitude 
of striking, and on turning to avoid the blow, he received a stab in the 
left shoulder. This man was Pepe. Hastening across the deck, he saw 
a map, whom he supposed to be the captain, leaning inst the side ; 
he called to him, but received no answer. Approaching the main rigging, 
he beheld Potter supporting himself by the railing, with his hands before 
his stomach, moaning piteously. As he recognised the witness, he in- 
quired if they could get nothing to defend themselves with. Witness 
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seized a handspike, which was taken possession of by Potter. The 
then ascended the main shrouds, whither Dolliver had already retreated ; 
and as, the witness was going aloft, the blood of his fellow-sufferers, 
which descended in a shower upon his head, inspired him with such 
horror that he was almost incapable of advancing. On reaching the 
cross-trees, Potter fainted, and would have fallen had it not been pre- 
vented by the exertions of himself and Dolliver, who was also badly 
wounded, and declared, when called upon to assist Potter, that he was 
hardly able to support himself. In the mean time, Potter, reclining on 
the breast of the witness, recovered, and declared that he must die, as 
his intestines protruded through the wound; seemed much affected, and 
spoke of his mother and sisters, whose fate, when deprived of his support, 
he deplored. 

While remaining at the mast-head, witness heard something thrown 
into the water, and supposed at the time that two dead bodies were thrown 
overboard. Witness also heard the voices of two men swimming in the 
water, and recognised them to be Nathan and Mr. Robinson. Nathan 
approached the vessel, and entreated that a barrel, a plank, oar, or some- 
thing might be thrown out to support him, as he was ready tosink. His 
entreaties, which were addressed to the Spaniards in broken Spanish, 
were unheeded or answered with threats. Mr. Robinson, who had kept 
further off from the vessel than Nathan, now swam to the side, and 
addressed himself to the men aboard. As he spoke in Spanish, witness 
could not understand what he said; but, from hearing the term barrel 
frequently repeated, he supposes that the import of his conversation was 
similar to that which he had previously heard from Nathan. At one 
time the Spaniards seemed willing to grant his request; but when he 
approached, they seized the greins, (an instrument resembling a har- 
poon), and stood prepared to strike him. As the night was calm, the 
sky clear, and the stars shone with great brilliancy, the witness was able 
to distinguish conspicuous objects on deck, and especially the Spaniards, 
who were calling to each other, and were in constant motion. In the 
mean time the vessel was carried gently along by the Gulf-stream, and 
the voices of Nathan and Robinson, which became fainter and fainter, 
died away. Tardy then called out in a loud voice. “Mr. Dobson, where 
are you?” Witness replied, “In the main top.” Tardy again asked, 
“Are you wounded?” and being answered “ Yes,” requested him to 
come down. Witness refused; but, upon repeated assurances from 
Tardy, that if he came down his life should be spared, he descended, not- 
withstanding the remonstrances of his companions, who implored him as 
he valued his life to remain where he was. When he reached deck, he 
was immediately surrounded by three Spaniards, and some time after- 
wards Tardy approached him. Tardy wished to know who was at the 
maintop, and having been told that Dolliver and Potter were there, they 
were called, and requested to come down separately. At first they 
refused ; but finally, upon repeated assurances from Tardy that no harm 
should befall them, Dolliver came down; but hardly had his foot touched 
deck before he was stabbed by Courro, and pushed overboard by Pepe. 
On falling into the water, Dolliver still retained life, and addressing 
himself to Potter, told him to die where he was, and not to come down, 
for if he did he would certainly be killed. He then addressed himself to 
the Spaniards, and called them barbarous and blood-thirsty wretches, 
equally destitute of courage and humanity. His voice was soon silenced 
by the waves. Shortly afterwards Potter fell from the rigging, and as he 
struck the ocean in a heavy manner, and no struggle was heard, witness 
supposed that he had either fainted or was dead. By this time day began 
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to dawn, and he saw Pepe and Courro come on deck with two muskets, 
which they loaded in sight of the witness, who believed that it was their 
intention to shoot the cook, who had fled to the foretopmast, where he 
had concealed himself in the sail. He saw them advance to the fore- 
castle, and call up some one from below, whom he recognised to be Asa 
Bicknell. This poor fellow seemed wounded, and writhing with agony, 
a bandage surrounded his body, and he was either ordered to throw, or 
threw himself voluntarily overboard, and in the act of falling was shot at 
by Courro, whether with or without effect he cannot tell; but when in 
the water Pepe discharged his piece at him, and, from the shriek which 
followed, he supposes that it took effect. 

Each Spaniard was armed with a long sharp-pointed knife, confined 
to the side by the handkerchief. Their hands and clothes were besmeared 
with blood, and their appearance hideous. One of them descended into 
the cabin with a rope, and, having fastened it to something, Pepe drew 
it on deck. It was a dead body, and by the bend of one of the legs, he 
recognised it as the body of the Irish carpenter, who had broken his leg, 
which, from having been improperly set, was crooked. The body was 
thrown overboard, and then the cook was called. After repeated assur- 
ances of safety, he came down, and was ordered to go to work and cook 
breakfast. The Spaniards having thus completed the work of destruc- 
tion, set up loud cries of exultation, and, intoxicated with their success, 
walked about the deck, which, as well as the sails and rigging, was every 
where died with blood. 


Thus were the lives of seven or eight persons taken in the most 
shocking manner, and that, too, chiefly through the direct or indirect 
agency of one individual. ‘Tardy now assumed the command of the 
vessel, and Felix acted as mate. Mr. Dobson wished them to sail to 
Savannah, Ga., or Charleston, S.C. ; but Tardy objected, fully aware 
that his real character was too well known in those cities to escape 
detection. It was then proposed to sail for Norfolk, Va. ; and accord- 
ingly, on the 12th of June, they came to anchor at Old Point Comfort. 
Their object was to make some repairs, lay in for provisions, ship 
new hands, and escape without being detected. But Mr. Dobson, 
getting the advantage of Tardy in the use-of the small boat, came on 
shore, and immediately disclosed the whole affair. When Tardy saw 
the murders were exposed, and he was likely to be taken prisoner, 
** he cut his own throat from ear to ear.” Such was the end of Tardy. 
Felix, Pepe, and Courro were soon afterwards tried, condemned, and 
executed at Richmond, Va. 





ARTICLE IV. 


‘* ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS,” ANALYSED, ON PHRENOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES. 


It has been observed in the operations of the mind, that an idea, 
once entertained, will when recalled bring in its train other ideas with 
which it was originally connected. This has been called the Associa- 
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tion of Ideas, and, by many metaphysicians, has been considered a 
primitive faculty of the mind. But Brown has exploded this opinion, 
and has traced it to his principle of suggestion. Whether a faculty 
or not, every one is sensible that this phenomenon is exhibited in the 
operations of his own mind; and the objection is found not only in 
the mouths of the unpretending, but also of those who have drank 
deep in the pools of metaphysical mysticism, that it is incompatible 
with the doctrine of a plurality of faculties. It is the object of this 
article to show that it is not only compatible with phrenclogy, but 
entirely inexplicable upon any other system. 

The reader must be supposed to be acquainted with the first prin- 
ciples of the science ; i. e. that our knowledge of external objects and 
their qualities are felt or perceived by the perceptive organs—that 
there must be a distinct organ for every separate property or elass of 
ideas, and that our knowledge is of course limited by our faculties. 
Thus, we acquire an idea of an existence external to ourselves by Indi- 
viduality, and it requires no long-spun argument to disprove the 
hypothesis of Bentley. By other faculties we acquire the idea of 
Form, Weight, Colour, Number, Tune, et cetera. Eventuality is the 
faculty which takes notice of events, states of being, &c., and is prin- 
cipally concerned in the association of ideas. It takes notice not only 
of what is passing without, but also of what is transpiring within. 
The fact that we at a certain time experienced an emotion is an event; 
the emotion is felt by its particular faculty, but the circumstance of 
our having felt it is an event which Eventuality perceives, together 
with any other events that may have coexisted. It performs the same 
functions with regard to all other mental operations. In a chain of 
events, a great number of faculties may be called into action. In 
observing the march of an army, we may observe its order—our 
faculty of tune may be excited by the music—the faculty of colour 
may be gratified with the splendour of its uniform—we may have 
selected out individual officers whose beauty of form we may have 
admired. These ideas are all formed by the particular faculty, but 
the events of the passage of the army and of the action of these facul- 
ties are observed by Eventuality. This faculty may be said to give 
us the feeling of Identity, or the consciousness that these faculties all 
belong to the same individual. We will now suppose we wish to 
recall our ideas of this army. If the circumstances are not all present 
to the mind, Eventuality observes the situation in which the individual 
is now placed, or puts itself into the attitude of observing itself. It 
then traces events back until it finds itself in the situation in which it 
was when the army passed; or if the event is recent, and still fresh 
in the mind, such a process may not be necessary. The recollection 
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is perfectly distinct of the passing of the army; and if all the other 
circumstances had been observed by the same faculty, the recollection 
of them would be equally distinct. But, although Eventuality may 
remember that the army was uniformed, it may not recollect the 
colour ; it may remember that it had music, but it cannot recall the 
notes; it may remember that the figure of the general was noticed, 
but the form is not now present to the mind; or one of these ideas 
may be recalled, and not another. This is sufficient to prove the 
plurality of these faculties, and their different degrees of strength. 

it may now be urged that we have only accounted for the ‘* Asso- 
ciation” of Events, and that the connection of ideas exist between 
those of the most opposite nature, and which of course must be excited 
in different organs. This may be-shown to be perfectly compatible 
with phrenological and physiological principles. The smell of a sub- 
stance which had, at some previous time, when introduced into the 
stomach, produced nausea, will excite the same feeling ; irritating the 
nostrils will throw the whole respiratory system into violent action, 
as in sneezing. So the presence of an image of some external exist- 
ence which has once impressed our perceptive organs, will call into 
exercise all those powers by which its properties were perceived. 
The nearer we can bring Eventuality into its original state, or the 
more accurately we can remember the events, the more likely shall 
we be to recall the impressions made upon the other faculties. If it 
can excite Individuality to recall some particular object, this may 
excite some one of the faculties which take notice of its qualities, and 
which are more intimately associated with it. To illustrate our mean- 
ing, we will suppose that Eventuality distinctly recollects the passing 
of the army, and the event that the mind at the time noticed the colour 
of the uniform, and now wishes to recall it. Individuality is excited 
to recall some object, and it recollects the commanding officer. Here 
an image is presented to the mind, and the lesser perceptive faculties 
are called upon to clothe it with properties. Perhaps the previous 
impressions were so feeble, that not a solitary idea of his size or form 
can be recalled. But the memory of all will be taxed, Eventuality 
and Individuality assisting. Eventuality may remember that the 
mind was struck with a want of harmony in the colours of his dress ; 
and this may call up in the organ of colour the original impression 
of a red coat and black inexpressibles. The organ of colouring, once 
upon the right track, may with ease recall all the other impressions 
made upon it. The memory of the object calls into action the memory 
of those organs which were originally excited by it. ‘This is a different 
operation from event suggesting event; it is one organ affording the 
proper stimulus to excite another. Eventuality stimulates Individuality ; 
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this the lesser perceptive faculties; and when an idea is excited in 
one of these, it suggests its kindred ideas. As for instance, if by a 
process of this kind the individual can excite the organ of tune to recall 
a single strain of the music, the remainder will follow by the law of 
suggestion or association existing between the ideas of the same 
faculty. 

The influence of one organ upon another may perhaps be more 
clearly illustrated to those who have not been in the habit of reflecting 
on the different nature of our ideas, by considering this operation as 
manifested between the intellectual and affective organs, when thought 
is associated with feelings, and feelings with thought. In this case 
different faculties and different organs must be admitted. ‘The affective 
faculties are called into activity by impressions made upon the per- 
ceptive organs through the medium of the senses. ‘They possess 
sensation, but not perception or memory. An object of distress will 
stimulate Benevolence, and produce the feeling of pity. The object 
is perceived by the perceptive faculties, but the feeling is experienced 
by its appropriate organ. ‘This organ being unendowed with percep- 
tion or memory, the emotion cannot be recalled by a direct act of the 
will; but the memory of the object will recall the same feeling on the 
same principle by which it was first excited. The reader will per- 
ceive that this differs from mere suggestion, in which one thought 
suggests another, but that it is thought exciting feeling. The appro- 
priate stimulus is presented to the organ, and the more vivid the 
recollection of the object of pity, the stronger will be the emotion. 
If the cause of distress has been removed, we may go over the whole 
scene in imagination, without calling the feeling into action. One 
event may suggest another; Eventuality may remember all the cir- 
cumstances of the suffering of our emotions, but the mind is now 
undisturbed. Eventuality is alone active. Thought does not suggest 
feeling, but excites the faculty to action by presenting the proper 
stimulus. It is by this power of presenting or withholding the various 
subjects which stimulate the feelings to action, that our passions are 
subject to the will. 

We may now be able to account for the phenomena of association. 
The passage of the army, besides employing all the perceptive powers, 
might have awakened various emotions. We may have glowed with 
youthful ardour for the combat; visions of glory and ambition may 
have flitted before us; our sympathies may have been excited by 
having some dear friend in those ranks; or we may have felt indignant 
that those arms were to be employed against our country. The fact 
of our having had these feelings is as much an event as the passing 
of the army, or the fact that we observed at the time that it had martial 
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music. One of these events would, at a future time, be associated 
with the other by the principle of suggestion existing between the 
ideas of the same faculty ; but the notes of the music will pass through 
the imagination only by the faculty of ‘Tune being excited to memory 
by the event being present to the mind, as those emotions may be 
recalled or not from the same cause. ‘The association may be as a 
dream, of which we may recall the sequence of events. but without 
any distinct idea of the actors; or it may seem like a panarama pass- 
ing before us—every thing like life—music beating, colours flying, 
officers riding from one end of the column to the other, and our own 
feelings rising and swelling with the animation of the scene. In the 
first case Eventuality is alone active, event suggesting event; in the 
other, all the faculties are equally active, as in the original scene of 
which it is the transcript. 

The influence of the faculties are mutual. A military band may 
play in our presence the same tune to which the army marched. 
This is an event of which Eventuality takes notice, which would 
suggest other events of a similar nature, and may be thus instrumental 
in bringing the army all before us, partly by the law of suggestion, 
and partly by the influence which one faculty exerts upon another. 
So if we experience a peculiar emotion, Eventuality observes it, and 
this thought suggests the thought of our having experienced the emo- 
tion at some previous time, and this brings to mind all the circum- 
stances or events which attended the first emotion. 

If this is a correct description of the phenomena of association, it 
is evident that it is inexplicable only upon the supposition of a plurality 
of faculties. But I would caution the reader, that even if this explana- 
tion should not prove satisfactory, it should not affect his belief in the 
principles of phrenology. ‘This article should be considered only as 
a specimen of phrenological speculation, by one whose opinion is no 
authority. It is common to judge of this science by the deductions 
which are drawn from it. But these may be all false, and the prin- 
ciples still true. Phrenology is established upon a more firm founda- 
tion; its principles have been derived from observation, and specula- 
tions, however ingenious, are not considered as proofs. ‘The writer 
cannot refer to authority for all the ideas here advanced, although they 
may not be new to those more intimately acquainted with the period- 
ical literature of the day. To Dr. Chalmers he is indebted for the 
connection between thought and feeling. Whether new or old, he 
believes they are legitimate conclusions ‘rom phrenological principles. 
If any one can draw those wh +*!! be more satisfactory, he will 


cheerfully abandon his ow” R. P. 
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ARTICLE V. 


LECTURES OF MR. GEORGE COMBE, IN BOSTON AND NEW YORK, WITH 
A BRIEF HISTORY OF PHRENOLOGY, AND ITS PRESENT STATE IN THE 
FORMER PLACE. 


According to our promise in the last Number of the Journal, we 
propose to devote several pages in this Number to the lectures of 
Mr. Combe, recently delivered in Boston and New York. We think 
it due to Mr. Combe—to the science and its advocates. We wish 
the public generally to know the character of these lectures, and the 
manner of their reception. We are confident, too, that-the account 
will be interesting, if not instructive, to our readers. ‘There is another 
important reason why the particulars on this subject should be col- 
lected, and recorded in this Journal. They will thus be preserved 
from oblivion, and can be quoted or referred to hereafter, should it be 
necessary. There are many facts, either growing out of these lec- 
tures, or connected with an account of them, which will form import- 
ant items in the history of the science in this country. These facts 
will also serve to confirm the truth of phrenology by additional evi- 
dence, as well as show the present state of the science, and the im- 
pressions produced by these lectures. We shall endeavour to present 
as correct and minute an account as circumstances will permit, though 
we must call to our aid principally the services of others. 

The following brief history of phrenology, and its present state in 
Boston, together with the reception of Mr. Combe and his lectures in 
that city, have been furnished us by a gentleman, upon the accuracy 
of whose statements, and correctness of judgment, we think our readers 
may with confidence rely :— 

Mr. Epiror,— 

If you think your readers would be interested in the following 
sketch of the progress and present state of phrenology in Boston, and 
the manner in which Mr. Combe was received in the so called “ lite- 
rary metropolis” of the United States, you are at liberty to insert it in 
the Phrenological Journal. 

Very little was said or done respecting phrenology, in Boston, 
previous to the visit of Dr. Spurzheim, in 1832. In fact, I believe 
but two societies had at that time been formed in the United States— 
one at Washington and one at Philadelphia. Dr. Caldwell, of Ken- 
tucky, was the first individual who had, to any considerable extent, 
attempted to lecture on the subject this side the Atlantic. Phrenology 
was then a new subject in the United States: and. so far as it had 
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become known, it was very imperfectly understood. Most of our 
knowledge on the subject had come to us through the channel of 
Foreign Reviews, which had generally expressed themselves in terms 
of the most bitter hostility to the new science; so that most of those 
who had heard cf phrenology, regarded the very name of the science 
merely as another name for quackery and delusion. ‘Its friends 
were regarded as fanciful theorists; and the conductors of periodicals, 
from the four and sixpenny print to the dignified Review, considered 
all articles in its favour inadmissible, and never made allusions to its 
pretensions, without a sneer or a joke of foreign fabrication.”’* 

Such being the state of the public mind, it was fortunate for the 
science that Dr. Spurzheim resolved to visit America. Nothing but 
the influence of such a mind and such a reputation as he possessed, 
it seemed, could correct the ,prejudices and false impressions which 
appeared to be so deeply rooted among us. 

The object of Dr. Spurzheim in visiting this country was twofold— 
ist. To study the genius and character of our nation; and, 2dly. To 
propagate the doctrines of phrenology. He sailed from Havre on the 
20th of June, and landed at New York on the 4th of August, 1832. 
He arrived at Boston August 20th, “and, on the 17th of September, 
commenced a course of eighteen lectures on his favourite science, at 
the Athenaeum Hall, and soon after another course at the University, 
Cambridge. ‘These lectures occupied six evenings in the week. He 
delivered, besides, in the afternoon of every other day, a course of five 
lectures before the medical Faculty, and other professional gentlemen 
of Boston, on the anatomy of the brain. His lectures, both at Boston 
and the University, excited great interest. They attracted alike the 
fashionable and the learned, the gay and the grave, the aged and the 
young, the sceptic and the Christian. Our most eminent, as well as 
most humble citizens, were early at the Hall to secure eligible seats ; 
and they were alike profoundly silent and attentive to the eloquence 
and philosophy of the lecturer. Whether conviction or doubt followed 
his words in the minds of his hearers, all uniformly yielded to thoughts 
and feelings of admiration.’’* 

Such was the reception of Dr. Spurzheim as he commenced his 
labours in Boston. 

His lectures in the city were generally one hour and a half in 
length, and, at the University, two hours. And he often remained 
at the close of his exercises, to answer such questions as his auditors 
might feel disposed to ask. His time was in constantdemand. Almost 
every hour in the day was literally occupied in receiving or making 


* Memoir of Spurzheim, by Mr. Capun. 
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ealls, and visiting the public institutions in the city. It is not strange 
that even his robust constitution should sink under such an amount 
of labour. He soon perceived that he had taken too much upon him- 
self at once; but he was reluctant to disappoint the public in reference 
to the engagements which he had made. He had determined, after 
completing his first course, to take time for rest, or, at least, lessen 
the amount of his labours. But in these calculations he was disap- 
pointed. At the close of the last lecture but one of the course, he 
returned to his lodgings never more to leave them. His fever had 
now become firmly seated upon him. He lingered for about two 
weeks, and died on the 10th of November. 

Such were the labours of Dr. Spurzheim in Boston. Yet, short 
as they were, they gave an impulse to the science, the influence of 
which has not yet ceased to operate. 

On the 31st of December following, a society was formed, which 
soon embraced on its list of members about one hundred and twenty 
names. Of these, about twenty-five were from the profession of 
medicine, ten or twelve from that of law, nine were clergymen; the 
others were among the most respectable of the classes—teachers, 
merchants, and mechanics. 

It has been the practice of the society to hold its meetings once in 
two weeks. Since its formation some changes have taken place. 
Some have left, &c., others have joined. At the commencement of 
1835, the number of members was greater than at the formation of 
the society. I have not the means at hand, of knowing the precise 
number at present. Yet I have no reason to think it has been dimi- 
nished. The operations of the society have been characterised by 
regularity and efficiency. As much so, at least, as could be expected 
from men engaged in the active duties of their professions. On look- 
ing over a retrospective account of their proceedings for a single year, 
I have been surprised at the number of interesting written documents 
presented. I say interesting, judging from the nature of the subjects, 
and the quality of those which I have heard myself. 

Among the presidents of the society, I find the names of Dr. 
Barber, formerly teacher of elocution in Harvard University, Rev. 
John Pierpont, William B. Fowle, teacher of the Monitorial School, 
S. G. Howe, M. D., superintendent of the Asylum for the Blind. 

The society have a valuable collection of casts, busts, &c. amount- 
ing to nearly five hundred, with a smail library. 

Although less has been said of late, in Boston, with reference to the 
society or phrenology in general, than at first, yet the number of 
intelligent thorough-going phrenologists have been constantly increas- 
ing. I am personally acquainted with medical gentlemen, of high 
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standing in their profession, who, although they are not ai present 
personally connected with the society, are still pursuing their phreno- 
logical investigations with zeal and success. A gentleman upon whose 
judgment I have the best reason for relying, recently remarked to me 
that full one-half of the medical profession in Boston, whether we 
regard number or talent, are decidedly favourable to phrenology, and 
some of the first of the profession are its open and firmest advocates. 

Thus much for the general state of the science, when Mr. Combe 
arrived here. His object in coming to this country, was nearly the 
same as that of Spurzheim. He commenced his lectures on the 10th 
of October. His course consisted of sixteen lectures. His audience 
at first numbered about two hundred and fifty. This number may 
appear small for such a city as Boston, which is regarded as the very 
fountain head of the science in the United States. Several circum- 
stances combined to produce this result. The first evenings of his 
lectures were peculiarly unpleasant. Mr. Buckingham, a very popular 
lecturer, had commenced his course a week or two previous to the 
arrival of Mr. Combe. Other courses of lectures were also being 
delivered at the same time. In addition to this, phrenology having 
been so long before the public, had become divested of its novelty, so 
that few, besides those who had become deeply interested in the 
science, were disposed to attend, If the audience was small, it was 
very select. 

All, whom I have heard speak on the subject, concur in judging it to 
be the most intelligent miscellaneous audience they have seen assem- 
bled on any occasion. ‘The number regularly increased till the close, 
when it amounted to more than five hundred. Very seldom has so 
large a proportion of a miscellaneous audience consisted of individuals 
from the learned professions. 

Mr. Combe was regarded as one of the most interesting lecturers 
who have of late appeared before a Boston assembly. His practice 
was to commence at seven o’clock precisely, at eight to have a recess 
of four or five minutes, when he commeneed again and continued 
till nine, and frequently till fifteen or twenty minutes after. Yet 
notwithstanding this unusual length of his lectures, he was listened to 
with unabated interest till the close. I have never witnessed such 
indications of continued interest for so long a time in any audience. 
In this opinion I know I am not mistaking by judging others by 
myself. You will not understand me as regarding Mr. Combe, a 
perfect lecturer. He is doubtless surpassed in some respects by very 
many. Yet few, it is believed, exhibit a greater combination of 
excellencies as a lecturer to a popular audience. 

He exhibits great simplicity, earnestness, and directness of expres- 
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sion. So extensive have been his travels, and minute and accurate 
his observations, that he has at command a vast resource of facts and 
anecdotes for illustration. It is his clearness of illustration, more than 
any other quality, perhaps, that conduces to keep alive the interest of 
his audienee. Every thing seems to bear directly upon the point in 
question. Few public speakers are more successful in making them- 
selves understood. And yet, perhaps, this clearness, this adaptedness 
is to be attributed in some measure to the nature of the subject. No 
one who understands phrenology, and has a moderate ability of 
expressing his thoughts, can speak of the principles of the science, 
without interesting the candid philosophical mind. ‘The appearance 
of the audience indicated in the most unequivocal manner, that he was 
illustrating what they had seen and felt. ‘They were conscious that 
the principles of which he spoke had some relation to them. 

Even those who had been entire disbelievers, and had ridiculed 
phrenology, on being induced to attend even a single lecture, would 
acknowledge that “some how or other, he does understand human 
nature.” And those who accidentally went in after the course had 
commenced, generally attended the remaining lectures to the close. 
There were many such cases. One gentleman in particular, who had 
often in conversation with me, ridiculed the subject as the merest 
humbug, was induced to attend out of curiosity. He confessed him- 
self deeply interested both with the matter and manner of the lecturer. 
He “could understand Mr. C.”’ and he “contrasted him with other 
lecturers, who were either so high among the clouds, or so deep in 
the mud, that one half of the time he could not make out what was 
the point to which they were aiming.”’ For the remainder of the 
course he attended as often as other engagements would permit, and 
has never since been heard to speak of the science, but in terms of 
respect. I had intended to speak more particularly of some of his 
most interesting lectures, but in thinking of this subject I know not 
where to begin. 

I will merely give an outline of a beautiful explanation of one 
curious phenomenon in human nature. The different manner in which 
different individuals interpret the Bible, and make prominent different 
truths and principles of the sacred volume. He compared the reader 
of the Bible to a man standing on some eminence, with an extensive 
landseape spread out before him. The individual would be interested 
according to his most prominent faculties. With prominent Acquisi- 
tiveness, he would think most of the vast stores of wealth embodied 
in the villages, manufactories, and lands before him. With predomi- 
nant Ideality, he would be absorbed in the beauty of the seene. Add 
Reverence and Benevolence, his mind would rise to the great Author of 
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all, and he would delight in contemplating that goodness which had 
made such beautiful provision for the enjoyment of man. So would 
it be in reading the volume of revelation. One with large Marvel- 
ousness, would dwell with peculiar delight on those passages which 
speak of the existence and influence of Spiritual beings. With this 
faculty deficient, such passages would make little or no impression 
upon his mind. With large Destructiveness and Conscientiousness, 
he would be more deeply interested in the exhibitions of God’s justice 
and threatening denunciations against sin ; and were he a preacher, the 
terrors of future punishment would have a prominent place in his dis- 
courses. With large Benevolence and small Destructiveness, he would 
be most deeply interested in the mercy and grace exhibited and pro- 
mised in the Gospel, and would dwell with peculiar delight on the 
Bible doctrine of Divine benevolence. With large Philoprogenitive- 
ness, he would make those passages prominent which speak of God 
as sustaining the parental relations to the children of men. I do not 
pretend to give the words of Mr. C., nor am I sure that I have even 
presented the particular illustrations which he employed. Perhaps I 
do him injustice in attempting to quote from memory. I only aim to 
give the sentiment. 

Mr. Combe is remarkable for the courtesy, and candour, and libera- 
lity with which he speaks of what is peculiar to the American people. 
He is always ready to make allowances for his own liability to err in 
observation and forming his opinion, and alludes to what he does not 
approve with a delicacy which saves him from giving offence. This 
modesty and candour cannot fail to secure to him the friendly regard 
of all who hear him, and will add much to his influence while he 
remains in this country. 

It may not be out of place to add a word in regard to the religious 
bearings of the lectures of Mr. Combe. He studiously avoided speak- 
ing directly for or against the principles of any particular sect or 
denomination. I was surprised to hear so few expressions or prin- 
ciples to which any denomination could object—particularly with 
regard to whatever related to my own particular views. I had received 
the impression, both from his writings and his personal friends, that he 
was far from adopting some of the most important principles of reli- 
gious belief, usually termed in New England, Orthodox. And I was 
anticipating much that I could not approve. Nor would I say there 
was nothing unfavourable to what are called evangelical sentiments. 
I could mention principles expressed, which I regard both as unte- 
nable phrenologically speaking, and, if legitimately carried out, sub- 
versive of important truths, and fundamental religious doctrines. , But 
I would speak with diffidence, when I attempt to criticise the master 
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himself. I was surprised in hearmg so little which even the most 
illiberal could condemn as conflicting with the principles of sound 
philosophy, or the strictest evangelical sentiments. And, generally, it 
was, only when he seemed to leave the ground of the phrenologist, 
and tread upon that which belongs more peculiarly to the theologian, 
that any exception could be taken, even by the most hypercritical. 
But he seldom went beyond the strictest limits of his science. His 
object was to teach phrenology, and leave theologians to weave its 
principles in the best way they could, into systems of religious doc- 
trines. And no one can help commending the liberality and candour 
with which he proceeds. His modest, liberal, and candid remarks, 
published in the last number of your Journal, in regard to the relation 
of phrenology and religion, and the ground he intended himself to take, 
do honour both to his head and his heart. No sincere lover of truth 
who hears him, will fail to bid him God-speed. I am confident, 
judging from what I have heard of his lectures, evangelical truth will 
be promoted by his labours. ‘The general cause of-morals and educa- 
tion, cannot but receive a powerful impulse. I am happy to be able 
to state that some of the leading men, now engaged im elevating the 
standard of education in Massachusetts, attended his lectures, and 
appeared fully to appreciate their importance. His remarks on the 
treatment of criminals, too, were received with great applause by his 
audience, and their influence will be felt in our halls of legislation. 
There were a few cases in which Mr. C. appeared a little careless or 
loose in the use of language. For example, he spoke of the intellec- 
tual organs as being the organs of the will, And when that region of 
the brain should be deficient, the individual would be deficient in the 
power of will. But on what principles of philosophy or phrenology, 
can the organs of intellect be termed organs of will, more than those of 
the affective faculties? Perhaps I did not understand him. I would 
merely add, in closing this letter, that the approbation and admiration 
of the audience increased as the lectures proceeded. This was indicated 
not only by a more numerous and punctual attendance, and expres- 
sions of interest in the countenance, but frequently by hands and feet. 
This objectionable manner of showing approbation became more and 
more frequent as the. lectures drew to a close. And as he left the 
room for the last time, it was long, and loud, and reiterated. The 
audience remaining a few moments, adopted a series of resolutions, 
highly commendatory of Mr. C. and his lectures. 

On the following evening a social entertainment was given Mr. C. 
at the Tremont House, when a plate was presented as a testimonial of 
the deep interest with which his friends regarded him and his labours. 
Over one hundred ladies and gentlemen were present. The remarks 
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of Mr. Pickering, the distinguished linguist, and Dr. Howe, the super- 
intendent of the Blind Asylum, in presenting the resolutions and the 
plate, did honour to themselves and the occasion ; and Mr.C. in reply, 
fully sustained the reputation he had acquired in his lectures. Happy 
sentiments were offered, and brief speeches made, which rendered it 
altogether an interesting occasion. Sobriety, and joy, and merriment, 
were appropriately blended. They withdrew at an early hour, bid- 
ding their distinguished guest farewell. 


From another correspondent we learn, that the Hon. Abbott Law- 
rence was chairman of the meeting above referred to, after Mr. Combe’s 
fast lecture, and Nahum Capen, Esq. acted as secretary. And that 
among the gentlemen present at the entertainment at the Tremont 
House, were John Pickering, LL. D., Hon. Horace Mann, Rey. 
John Pierpont, Josiah Quincy, Jr., Luther S. Cushing, Charles G. 
Loring, Geo. Daracott and Nahum Capen, Esqrs., Drs. S. G. Howe, 
Winslow Lewis, and J. F. Flagg. We are happy to record the names 
of such men among the number of those who thus complimented Mr. 
Combe. Many, if not all, of these same gentlemen, had the honour of 
@ personal acquaintance with Spurzheim, and were among the first to 
pay their last respects to the earthly remains of that illustrious man. 
Since the death of Spurzheim, all acknowledge that his mantle has 
fallen upon the person of Mr. George Combe. And we rejoice, not 
only for the sake of science, and the cause of truth, but also for our 
national honour, at home and abroad, that Mr. C. should have recived 
such marked hospitality and respectful attention from the enlightened 
and liberal minded citizens of Boston. We are confident that the 
friends of phrenology generally, who have not the privilege of hearing 
Mr. C.’s lectures, nor the pleasure of a personal acquaintance, and 
cannot therefore express their respect in acts, will yet participate in 
feeling at least, in the tokens of regard shown to him by others more 
highly favoured. We select the three following quotations in refer- 
ence to Mr. Combe and his lectures, from the ‘* Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal.” The first date is— 

_ Boston, Oct. 17. Phrenologicak Lectures.—Mr. George Combe is now 
in this city, and those who entertain any respect for the science which he 
most eloquently advocates, could not listen to higher authority. Since 
the death of Dr. Spurzheim, Mr. Combe has been regarded as the strongest 
champion in Europe, of the cause to which that celebrated man devoted 
his whole life. Those, especially, interested in legal medicine, would 
derive profit from Mr. Combe’s lectures. If he falls below the estimate 
we have formed of his powers, from the representations of his foreign 


admirers, we shall be quite free to make strictures according to our con- 
venience. 


Oct. 24. Mr. Combe’s Lectures.—After having closely followed this 
gentleman in his lucid demonstrations, we confess ourselves not only 
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very much gratified, but profitably instructed. His manner is not bois- 
terous or imperative, but strictly plain, and those who listen to him are 
constrained to acknowledge that he is a philosopher of no ordinary 
powers. Physicians will reap as much benefit from these lectures, if not 
more, than any other class of hearers, because he clears up points that 
have always been obscure in diseases of the brain. On insanity, parti- 
cularly, the facts advanced in proof of the positions laid down, are too 
important to be disregarded by those who profess to relieve the worst of 
maladies to which humanity is predisposed. Without going into details, 
it is sufficient to say, unhesitatingly, that the study of legal medicine and 
mental philosophy, without a knowledge of the principles of phrenology, 
illustrated by one as thoroughly conversant with both as Mr. Combe, 
cannot be studied to advantage, or understood in all their length, breadth, 
and bearings. 

Nov. 14. Mr. Combe’s Lectures on Phrenology.— With a few inter- 
ruptions, we have bestowed a thorough attention upon the lectures of 
this distinguished philosopher, since their commencement in Boston. 
We feel no half-way sentiments upon the matter, nor are we disposed to 
suppress what we unflinchingly acknowledge to be true, viz. that he is 
a profound man, who gains upon the understanding from day to day, by 
the simple presentations of truth. He must be regarded as an able, nay, 
an unrivalled teacher of a system which can alone explain the phenomena 
of mind. Call it phrenology, or discard the name if it calls up unpleasant 
associations; but it is as certain as the foundations of the everlasting 
hills, that the doctrines embraced by phrenology are predicated upon facts, 
a knowledge of which is necessary to unfold the web of thought and show 
the relationship we bear to each other, and the duties and responsibilities 


each one owes to society and to humanity. Wherever Mr. Combe may 
visit inour country, for the honour of our national character, if no other 
consideration were involved, we hope he will be appreciated for his 
devotion tothe cause of human culture and social happiness, every where 
inculcated in his voluminous writings. 


Mr. Combe commenced his lectures in New York, on November 19th. 
We have many interesting facts respecting the state of phrenology, and 
the reception of Mr. C. and his lectures in that city. But our present 
limits prevent us from going into details, though we shall recur to this 
subject in some future number. We will present an extract from a 
letter, dated New York, December 8th, to the Editor of this Journal. 
As this letter was written by a phrenologist to a phrenologist, we trust 
our readers will excuse the use of phrenological language. When 
this science is generally understood, and appreciated, the use of such 
language in giving descriptions of character, to communicate to friends 
or transmit to posterity, will be invaluable. 

‘* For the last three weeks I have had the pleasure of attending Mr. 
G. Combe's most interesting lectures. You have not seen him, I 
believe, and it may be gratifying a reasonable curiosity to give you a 
short description of him, and of his lectures thus far. In person he is 
rather tall, spare, and feeble in constitution. He is not very erect, 
but it is a stooping, more indicative of a feeble physical organisation, 
than of small self-esteem. His coronal region is nearly bald, and his 
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locks are silvery white. His intellectual region is finely developed, 
yet more remarkable for its excellent balance than its greatsize. His 
Cautiousness, Firmness, and Conscientiousness, are very conspicuous in 
his organisation, and in his natural language and character. His head 
runs upward and backward, quite large in the region of Self-esteem, 
Approbativeness, Inhabitiveness, Concentrativeness, and Philoprogeni- 
tiveness. The lower class of propensities seem very small, and he 
manifests in all things the cool, cautious, considerate, mild, steady, 
decided, and highly disciplined and chastely finished mind. Whatever 
he begins, he unfolds, step by step, with great order and simplicity of 
arrangement, and he never leaves it, while a new view remains to be 
taken, or an objection to be removed. He is thoroughly Scotch in his 
character and organisation, and as he remarked in his first lecture, the 
accent of his country has become too deeply rooted in his organisa- 
tion to be eradicated—yet not so deeply as to produce any other effect 
than, to us, an agreeable distinctiveness, novelty, and peculiarity of 
manner. He makes no pretensions to fine elocution or oratory. His 
lectures are simply in the style of chastened, respectful, earnest con- 
versation. A ludicrous anecdote occurred in reference to this. He 
employed a gentleman to prepare placards of his lectures, to be put up 
about the city, advertising his “ course of lectures upon phrenology, 
and its application to education, legislation, &c.”” But his placard was 
printed elocution, legislation, &c. “ This,’’ said he, in his first lecture, 
‘seemed not only very unfortunate for me, but considering my striking 
deficiency in elocution, it must appear to you highly ludicrous, I there- 
fore beg you to read education instead of elocution.” 

The fulness of interesting details with which his lectures abound, 
renders it necessary for him to give what may fairly be regarded as 
two lectures, each occupying an hour on the same evening. This is 
not in the slightest degree tedious, for at the end of the first hour, he 
has a recess of five minutes, during which the audience rise, move 
about, and converse on any thing they please, thereby giving rest and 
relaxation to the faculties which may have began to grow weary. 
This device, he said, was adopted with the happiest effects, and in 
accordance with the phrenologic# doctrine of a plurality of mental 
organs, and their alternate exercise and rest. 

Before his lectures commenced, I thought that, on account of his 
extended course of sixteen lectures, the time they would consume, and 
the price of tickets, ($5 for the course,) which some would consider a 
heavy demand—all taken together—he would feel the mortification of 
meeting a small audience. But I was very happily disappointed. 
Clinton Hall was well filled. And his numbers have continued remark- 
ably uniform ever since. He is resolved not to repeat his course in 
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any one place, so that your good citizens must take the first and only 
opportunity, if they would hear phrenology expounded from the lips 
of its most distinguished advocate. 

During his lectures at your place, he will undoubtedly visit the 
public institutions for which your city is so distinguished. This he 
has done in other places. Last Tuesday he visited the New York 
Institution for the Blind and the Lunatic Asylum. I accompanied 
him to both. At the former he readily discovered several striking 
proofs of the truth of the science. There were many in whom he 
pointed out the organ of Colour as very deficient. He contrasted two 
of the inmates, one remarkable for the size and power of the organ of 
Number, and the other as deficient in the organ and the powers, 
While the former could perform long and complicated arithmetical 
operations mentally, the other was unable to make the least progress 
in the science of numbers. 

Mr. Combe is becoming quite an object of attention among the 
most intelligent, as well as fashionable part of the city. Small and 
very select parties are being made for him, and he is much thronged 
by calls. I think he will succeed in placing phrenology on its proper 
footing in this place. I should not omit to mention, that I see not a 
few good heads at his lectures, belonging to the more intelligent and 
inquiring mechanics of the city, and to whom the inducement must 
be strong, or they would not put their hands so deeply in their pockcis. 
We may not give Mr. C. a public dinner, and present him with a 
vase, as did our Boston neighbours, but we hope to do that which 
will please him better; we give him from first to last full houses, and 
serious and respectful attention. His audience comprises great num- 
bers of medical ana legal gentlemen, several of the clergy, and also not 
a few of the merchants, whose habits of business are averse to scien- 
tific investigation, and who usually give to their families or to public 
amusements their leisure hours.” 





Mr. Combe commences his lectureg in Philadelphia, on Friday even- 
ing, January 4th. They will be continued on the evenings of Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, until they are closed. It is hoped, that in 
Philadelphia, a city distinguished for the number, talent, and learning of 
its professional men, as well as for its scientific associations and medical 
institutions, Mr. Combe will find large and attentive audiences. 


“ Howard,” and “ Medicus,” are received, and will appear in the next 
number. Several letters and papers, containing interesting facts and 
information, have also been received, and will be duly noticed hereafter. 








